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THE MENACE TO JOURNALISM 

BYIROSCOE C. E. BROWN 

A new journalism is abroad in the land. To the reading public 
it is often indistinguishable from the old journalism. Like some 
of the parasitic fungi, whose spores penetrating the cells of their 
host change its substance to their own tissues, but in turn shape 
themselves into the outward form of the original plant, the new 
journalism has fastened upon the old, used it for its own purposes, 
and masked itself in the appearance of the independent and self- 
determining press. This parasite is propaganda. Its instru- 
ment of infection is the press agent. Its result is an organ of pub- 
lic opinion more or less completely, according to the extent of the 
process, transformed from an unbiased, or at least autonomous, 
expression to a suggested and not disinterested utterance. 

Twenty-five years ago, the press agent was known to newspaper 
men as the genial distributor of circus tickets, and as the facile 
chronicler of the wonders of the jungle and the romances of the fat 
woman. He kept reporters apprized in gorgeous fashion of the 
coming of new plays and took a kindly interest in recovering 
actresses' lost jewels. For the rest, he left the reporters to go 
their way unaided to get their news as best they could, and to 
present it with that approximation to truth that comes from the de- 
tached appraisement of conflicting statements and dug-out facts. 
He was the scarcely recognized poor-relation of the journalist. 

To-day the press agent belongs to a numerous, well recognized 
and well paid profession. His handsomely furnished office is 
next door to that of the president of the great corporation ; he is the 
consultant of the organizers of great philanthropies, the mouth- 
piece of political leaders, the window-dresser of government de- 
partments. He lays upon the desks of the leading newspapers 
every day enough copy to fill their pages, news, editorial and 
advertising, twice over. And he succeeds in getting enough of 
this printed to earn his salary to the satisfaction of his employer, 
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to establish his own importance in the eyesof publicity seekers, and 
to color effectually the picture of American life and its supposedly 
spontaneous movements presented to the American people. 

The press agent commands a higher salary, strictly measured 
by his success in circulating propaganda disguised as news, than 
he could obtain in the direct service of a newspaper. Conse- 
quently trained writers that are ready to forego the journalist's 
ideal and give their pens to the service not of society but of a 
patron's ends tend in increasing numbers to forsake the editorial 
room for the publicity office, to the impoverishment of newspaper 
staffs. Their systematic and extensive preparation of pre- 
digested news is in turn changing the conditions of news gathering. 
They stand guard at many sources of news, fending off the too 
keen inquirer and leaving the newspaper the choice of letting it- 
self be spoon-fed or going empty. The inevitable result must be 
the decay of reporting in its more difficult and for public purposes 
most important aspects, the growth of a race of mere retailers of 
ready-made intelligence, and the turning of the newspapers more 
and more to distribution, less of news than of what somebody 
wishes to be considered news. 

The war gave a great impetus to propaganda. Surrender to it 
by the newspapers was a form of patriotic service. Mr. Creel's 
mental treatment, his suggestions of what the American people, 
to help win the war, should believe about fights with submarines 
or building airplanes, were faithfully transmitted to them by a 
mobilized press. For that the press need not apologize. Even 
public opinion must goosestep in a military movement, though it 
may know it is being fooled. The creation of a certain state of 
mind was as necessary as the equipping of an army, and the news- 
papers did their part to create it, without inquiring too curiously 
behind official statements. Nevertheless this meant an adjourn- 
ment of the free play of public opinion, and unfortunately it has 
not reconvened. Semi-official propaganda claimed succession to 
the privileges of the official propaganda, and too often obtained it. 
Organized movements of every sort, religious, political, philan- 
thropic, selfish, realized as never before the potentialities of the 
press agent, and found the newspapers habituated to unbelievable 
hospitality and frequently, it might seem, to unbelievable inno- 
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cence. For to an extent never before seen, at least since the dark 
era of the party newspaper dependent on politicians in the first 
third of the nineteenth century, the American press is taking 
things at second hand and allowing artificially stimulated senti- 
ment to appear as the expression of natural public opinion. 

Yet the war did not give birth to the era of the publicity agent. 
His sway began when some of the railroads and other large cor- 
porations awoke to the fact that unpopularity did not pay. 
Alexander J. Cassatt, if not the discoverer of this truth, was one of 
the earliest of the railroad executives to realize the consequences 
of the hostile feeling that was growing up against corporations. 
He not only tried to persuade his fellow railroad presidents to meet 
half way the demands for regulation, but also sought to put their 
aims and methods in a favorable light before the people. One of 
his earliest approaches was to a newspaper writer of distinction, 
who declined what seemed to him a princely salary, not because 
he did not sympathize with Mr. Cassatt's wish for better under- 
standing between business and the public, but because, for him- 
self, he would have no client but the public. Writers were found, 
however, who undertook to give newspapers information about 
corporation doings, and the old habits of silence gave way to posi- 
tive volubility — in one tone. The newspapers welcomed this 
hospitality and were in turn hospitable; but before they realized 
it they had opened the gate to a wooden horse. They allowed the 
press agent to gain control of whole fields of news. Whereas the 
reporter formerly could gain access to corporation heads, make 
his own inquiries, and ask questions that gave him insight even if 
unanswered, now these men will rarely see reporters and screen 
themselves behind prepared statements. In a business crisis or 
industrial dispute — for the labor unions have not been slow to 
adopt the new method — it is almost impossible to bring a joined 
issue before the court of public opinion, because statements that 
are not responsive are frequently all that can be obtained. 

In the lobby of the National Press Club in Washington, accord- 
ing to the Editor and Publisher, there is a table much like a free- 
lunch counter. On it are displayed every day the mimeographed 
copies of the hand-out articles, official and unofficial, that the 
press agents hope will prove bait for the correspondents. With 
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a paste-pot and a little rewriting a brave show of covering the 
Capital can be made. If that were all, it would not much matter. 
The conscientious and enterprising correspondent would show 
the difference between news and propaganda. But unfortunately 
the persons for whom the press agents work have learned that, if 
they stand on propaganda statements alone, and make no other, 
the newspapers will take them; and so they have shut the door on 
the independent investigator. Moreover, the press agents are 
clever enough to dress up for their own purposes matter that has 
real news interest, or seems to an editor to have when he sees it in 
a rival paper; and so the reporter, by the pressure of external cir- 
cumstance and to meet the short-sighted demands of his own 
office, is driven to be the mere mouthpiece of biased statement. 
This has gone so far that Mr. Frank I. Cobb of the New York 
World, a practical editor by no means inclined to quixotic stand- 
ards, declares that the newspapers are not meeting major prob- 
lems and are not driving at the heart of things, but are " skimming 
the surface, and it is only now and then that a reporter gets under 
the skin of these great events." 

Another sort of propaganda, not new but growing, is that which 
seeks free advertising. Sometimes it is plain puffery for com- 
mercial purposes. As often it is extensive free publicity for 
enterprises, good, bad and indifferent, from an Interchurch 
World Movement to the creation of a personality for a nonentity 
with political or social ambition. Against the advertising space- 
grafter the American Newspaper Publishers Association has been 
for some time making a campaign. The legitimate advertising 
men have found themselves more than once about to close a large 
contract when a press agent stepped in and persuaded the would- 
be advertiser that for a small sum advertising could be dressed up 
as news and circulated free to the limit of his desires. A few 
months ago a highly-colored story of the escape of a Turkish 
heiress from Constantinople filled columns of space in American 
newspapers, only to prove a piece of publicity for a motion picture. 
No paper that had not blunted its news instincts by the habitual 
acceptance of press-agent concoctions could have failed to scent 
a selfish purpose in such a tale. When a leading automobile 
company, after the annual shows in New York and Chicago, pub- 
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licly boasts that "more than twenty thousand dollars' worth 
of free publicity in the news columns of the New York and Chicago 
newspapers was the proud record obtained" by its advertising 
division during the shows, it is no wonder that the publishers 
are aghast at their own fatuity in letting columns of advertising 
disguised as "human interest" stories pass their desks. When a 
publicity agent undertakes to raise a $10,000 charity fund on a 
$2,500 commission, and does it with the aid of $26,000 worth of 
free reading matter, the newspapers may well ask themselves who 
are really supporting the philanthropies. 

Sometimes, it is true, the editor grows suspicious that he is 
being used; but then the propagandist is ready for him. No 
more revealing exhibition of his methods of creating a false 
appearance of spontaneous public sentiment can be found than 
appears in a letter of the National One Cent Postage Association 
that fell into the hands of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association shortly before the war. It read: 

In conjunction with the prosecution of our campaign for one cent letter 
postage, we find we secure invaluable assistance from the newspapers by their 
publishing articles in regard to one cent letter postage. 

We also find that if we send these articles direct they are often disregarded, 
while if we secure some of our friends to send the articles to them, the news- 
papers use them very promptly. 

Because of this fact, we are asking the assistance of friends of the movement 
to secure publicity for our work. I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith 
an article which I have had prepared, and in which I have had your name 
inserted, and would appreciate it very much if you would place this in the 
hands of one of your local newspapers. 

Call up the city editor of your best paper, and the one most likely to use the 
article, and tell him to send a reporter around to your office, that you have a 
newspaper story for him. Don't tell him what the story is about, but simply 
request that the reporter call and see you. When the reporter does come tell 
him that to save him the trouble you have written the story out yourself. 
Then hand him the enclosed interview. 

He will be glad to get it in this shape, and will doubtless use it in about 
the same manner in which it is written. This will advertise our movement 
wonderfully in your territory and should prove of great assistance to us in the 
creation of public sentiment in favor of one cent letter postage. 

Surely, the editor needs to be as wise as the serpent and as 
cynical as Satan, if he is going to safeguard himself against propa- 
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ganda and make his columns a chronicle of real happenings and a 
reflector of authentic, un-" accelerated" thought. 

Shortly before the war, Mr. Cobb has said, the newspapers of 
New York took a census of the press agents who were regularly 
employed and regularly accredited, and found that there were 
about 1 ,200 of them. There are doubtless many more to-day, and 
they have, as he pointed out, seized control of many of the direct 
channels of news of business, social and political activity, and 
closed them, except as information is filtered through themselves. 
Great firms and corporations carry on publicity as a profession, 
and for a fee will contract to put upon the map of popular thought 
anything from a railroad rate campaign or a political programme 
to a prayer-meeting or a charity fund. The Editor and Publisher 
reports that in one day last year 189,350 words of "publicity 
matter" were received by the Washington Herald, which equals 
24 newspaper pages. It came from religious and "uplift" 
organizations, political parties, government departments, and 
commercial and miscellaneous sources of every sort. This was 
an average day, and that paper was not exceptionally favored by 
the press agents. How much of this was used does not appear, 
but a great mass of such material is regularly used or it would not 
be prepared in ever increasing volume. The skilled newspaper 
reader can detect it in almost every paper he sees. Already the 
ulterior purpose behind what appears to be innocent news is fre- 
quently questioned. If the general body of readers shall be 
driven to share that suspicion, to look upon the newspaper record 
of life as artificial, and cease to find in it the mirror of their own 
thought and action, the old journalism will be dead and the new 
journalism will be bankrupt. 

From one point of view all this is highly flattering to the press. 
It is a tribute to its power. When bank and factory, church and 
college, official and reformer, all systematically scheme to make 
the press present their interest and their version of news, not as 
their own, but as its own, they acknowledge in act what they so 
often deny in speech, that the voice of the newspaper is really the 
voice of the community talking to itself. 

No longer can even the greatest take the attitude of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, when the editor of a leading London journal 
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asked permission to view the coronation procession of William IV 
from the roof of Apsley House, answered that it was of no possible 
interest to the Duke whether the editor saw the procession or not. 
The propagandist has this excuse for fastening himself as a para- 
site on the newspapers: It is almost his only chance to reach the 
ear of power. When Bolingbroke employed Nicholas Amhurst 
as his press agent for warfare on Walpole, he had to reach only a 
handful of men, who made the public opinion of England, and a 
small edition of a tiny sheet answered his purpose. Hamilton put 
the Federalist into the mind of America through a little paper of 
possibly 1,500 circulation. Anybody with the aid of a hand press 
could then publish a newspaper on substantially equal terms with 
anybody else. But all that is changed. Not only has the cost of 
producing anything that can possibly hold its place as a newspaper 
become enormous, but in a democratic society the public to be 
reached is so vast that nothing but the great established machinery 
of publicity is adequate to the task. The existing journals have a 
practical monopoly of public attention, and only through them 
can it be effectively arrested. 

Of course it is easy and is much the fashion to lay the blame for 
the sway of propaganda upon some mysterious "system," to 
complain that some malevolent and super-intelligent group of 
men are with a common purpose seeking to control the press. 
But that is mere witch-hunting. It gets nowhere. The simple 
fact is that all movements dependent on mass sentiment must be 
organized. Propaganda is as old as society. Only it has come to 
a new intensity, dangerous to the public and to the press itself 
because of its parasitic nature. It has taken a leaf out of the 
book of business efficiency. No "system," no group, has delib- 
erately set out to poison public opinion. The world in general, 
which means a great number of individuals, each seeking his own 
ends, has discovered the value of publicity in a democracy and has 
sought it with the practicality characteristic of the age. Every- 
body desiring access to the public mind has adopted the ideas of a 
commercial civilization to obtain it. The same business method 
inspires the bank's press agent and its cashier. The publicity 
bureau of a political party or a college endowment committee 
studies the psychology of the sales manager, adopts his slang, and 
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starts out to "sell" an idea to the community. And it was not 
long ago that a great body of religious leaders also became en- 
amored of business efficiency and dreamed that with a large bank 
account, a huge office force, expert administration and unlimited 
drafts on newspaper publicity, they could "sell" to the world the 
Sermon on the Mount, if not the Apostles' Creed. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of the mass of ' ' publicity matter ' ' that 
is offered by parties in interest to the newspapers and accepted by 
them has news value, and deals with worthy enterprises entitled 
to notice. But that does not make the prevailing habit of open- 
ing newspaper columns to press agents' productions less danger- 
ous. Indeed it makes it more dangerous. Propaganda must 
have news value, real or apparent, to gain publication and then 
win attention. Its news value, disguising its insidious purpose, is 
the tool needed to break into the public mind. And the insidious 
purpose is always there. Great corporations and organizers of 
campaigns do not pay large salaries to able men just to save the 
newspapers the expense of getting their own news, benevolent as 
their professions of "saving the reporter trouble" may seem. 
What they want is free advertising, otherwise "publicity," for 
some scheme or opinion of their own, and the press agent's offer- 
ing, either by distortion, suppression, unwarranted emphasis, or 
sheer invention, achieves not a judicial summing up of the facts, 
but an attorney's special plea for his client. 

The press agent will say, perhaps with some truth, though 
probably no editor will admit it, that the newspaper has made him 
a necessity by failure of enterprise, by neglect to exploit really 
important matters outside of the day's concrete happenings, by 
an unfair attitude toward business enterprises, and by teaching 
public speakers that, no matter how much worth while what they 
have to say may be, it will receive scant attention unless it is 
handed out in typewritten slips. However that may be, the 
newspapers certainly opened the door, taught the fabricators of 
propaganda their trade, fell into the habit of taking things at 
second hand, and are now in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
flood. 

What is the remedy? Nothing but the absolute refusal to rec- 
ognize the press agent, or to publish news that is not prepared by 
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the editorial staff itself and its disinterested agents. Some of the 
leading publicity men themselves admit the present abuses and 
advise editors to verify more carefully press-agent offerings, and to 
exclude concealed advertising, or whatever seems to be unduly 
colored. But that does not go to the root of the evil. In many 
cases, especially with matter coming from a distance, verification 
is impossible, and the protection of advertising space against 
grafters, commercial or philanthropic, is not the chief concern of 
the public. If the newspapers want to give away thousands of 
dollars every week in free advertising, that is mainly their affair; 
though the community does have a right to read news as news and 
advertisements as advertisements, and not be fooled into reading 
one for the other. But nothing short of a rule: Exclude all 
"publicity," will shut up the propaganda bureaus, stop the deluge 
of tainted news, and once more open the closed doors to the dis- 
interested reporter. 

The essence of the mischief in propaganda is not its falsity in 
any particular case, but its origin. The essence of journalism is 
its autonomous expression of itself as an interpreter of society. 
The editor who is entitled to confidence, and who alone in the 
long run will get it, is he whose every utterance is his own. 
Neither the accuracy of a journal's news nor the justness of its 
opinions is half as important to society as certainty that what- 
ever it publishes is the result of its own independent outlook on 
the world in the capacity of a public watchman. That is its pro- 
fession; that is its trust. 

Unless the American press rescues itself from this growing 
tendency to be the mouthpiece of extra-sanctum preparations of 
news and "accelerations" of sentiment, and by its own self-con- 
tained enterprise seeks out everything that is important for men 
to know and presents it as appraised and interpreted disinterest- 
edly by itself, it will cease to be the Fourth Estate. Its claim to 
that distinction and influence rests on its performance of a public 
function, and it will not endure the abdication of trusteeship and 
the loaning of the instruments of current intelligence to the 
irresponsible agents of propaganda. 

Roscoe C. E. Brown. 



